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sympathies of the society may be gathered from the fact that the first and second prizes went to the partisans of free labor; the third prize was awarded to a monograph expounding the view that the position of Russian bondsmen was more favorable and their work more productive than that of the landless laborers in western Europe. The question of the emancipation of the serfs, or at least of the curtailment of the serfowners' powers, occupied much of the time of the "non-official committee" and was repeatedly discussed by the State Council. In addition to Speransky's projects and the proceedings of the Free Economic Society there have been preserved some twenty-five memoranda dealing with the "peasant question." Of this number, according to Semevsky, more than half came to the attention of the tsar, and some, for instance, Arakcheev's project (1818), were written at his request There is no doubt that Alexander hated serfdom and until 1820 cherished the hope that it might soon be abolished. A mutiny in October, 1820, of the Semenovsky regiment, of which the tsar was the honorary colonel, would seem to have convinced him that all such plans were premature. Although the outbreak was traceable to the cruel discipline enforced by a newly appointed commanding officer, the proclamation issued by the rebellious soldiers contained a bitter indictment of the political and social system, and Alexander, who received the news of the Semenovsky affair at the Congress of Troppau, persisted in the belief (fostered by Arakcheev) that it was inspired and directed by international revolutionaries. The regiment was disbanded, and all projects for the improvement of the serfs' position were put aside, In 1820 Alexander vetoed the proposal of a group of wealthy aristocratic landowners to form a society for the betterment of the status of the serfs and for their gradual liberation.
Next to nothing was accomplished during Alexander's reign to alleviate the position of the servile population, and in some respects it was, indeed, worsened. A decree of May 28, 1801, prohibited advertising in the press of sales of serfs without the land; this mild restriction was easily circumvented by substituting "hire" for "sale," the true meaning of the subterfuge being generally understood. Alexander discontinued the practice of making gifts of populated estates, so freely indulged in by Catherine II and Paul, but such estates continued to be distributed as hereditary leases (nasledstvennaia arenda). In 1810 some 350,000 male serfs lived on estates so granted, and their position is said to have been appalling. A decree of December 12, 1801,